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HOLIDAY STATIONERY 


WRITING DESKS, INITIAL PAPETERIES, 
WORK BOXES, CHESS AND DOMINOES, 
RUSSIA POCKET BOOKS, LIBRARY INKSTANDS. 


CHARLES A. DIXON & CO,, 
(The New Wedding Card Depot.) 
Engravers and Stationers, 
911 ARCH STREET. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. | THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
Manofacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orne-| 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- | 4” Illustrated Monthly Magazine, devoted to the 

















dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- best interests of the young. 

surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofisg, Evirep sy ANNE F. BRADLEY, 

tighter and more durable than tin or slate : 

for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, — Terms $1.50 a year, an ae 

Works, Camden. The numbers for 1873 and 1874 sent to one addrese 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STEREOSCOPIC Bound stuns We COR he ei 
VIEWS. Subscriptions received 

Of Friends’ Meeting Houses at Buckingham, Sole- | JOHN CO 


bury and Baltimore. 

axd Views Price . ‘ - 41.00 | 46 Bess 7th 8, Phits., Pa. 

Stereos. $2.50 per dozen. Single ; 25. | ~< 

Many other rare and interesting pictures of Per-| JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 
gons and Places connected with the Society of | Tus Omty Srrinc mf tas Marxer. 
Friends. For sale by : == 

JOHN COMLY, 
144 North Seventh Street, Phila. | 


a hate latent em 
SERMON, delivered by Sunpgsrianp P. Garp- 
wer, at Friends’ Meeting-House, Broadwag, 
Richmond, Indiana, First-day morning, Ninth mo. 
28th, 1873. A pamphlet of 12 pages. Price 6 cts. 
For Sale by JOHN COMLY, This Spring has no superior either among high or 

144 North Seventh Street, Phila: | low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 


spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 


Cee eatin eam 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | for the reception of the slats, readéring it more 








BY PRIENDS'’ CEREMONY. strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. be put into all kinds of bédsteads. . Give size and 
5 kind of bedstead, inside of rails or*sides, and we 
Invitations neatly prepared. will send a set on trial. Can sugiply thousands of 
701 ARCH STREET. references. ‘Joxzs Compousp Spaiwe” Manufac- 


tory, 526 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 








lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. can do well canvassing for this spring, 
ISAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, Z BINDING, 
240 N. Eighth Street? Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 


Photogra in all its branches, Special attem-| binding done, in neat durab’ styl can have it 
tion given e aera old pictares. attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th &t. 
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Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Chester County, Pa. 


The Spring and Summer term of this Institution 
‘will commence on the 16th of Second month next. 
An extended Course of Study is pursued, and the 
instruction is thorough and practical. 

Teams :—$85 per session, of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
souable terms. 


@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FALt ann Winter Openine. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere | 


and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third comma Y. City 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
S. B. REGESTER, 


\ 
D er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and 
t 


aree Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 


" No. 526 CaLLowHILL Srezsr, PHILA. 

I. FP. HOPKINS, 

REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 

WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, é&o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 «=: 33.-: North Second St. Philada, 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANOE 
COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

ee MATHER, Treas. 
. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
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MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
645 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 





SAML. RB. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 
ly 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 





We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 
MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 
HAVE YOU SEEN 


‘WHEELER & WILSON'’S 


“NEW ” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


‘ PHILADELPHIA. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norra Sixta Sreesr, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FOR RENT,—A desirable HOMB— 


¥9 acres of good land at West Grove Station 
B.C. R.R. Dwelling ample, including all modern 
conveniences; set of out-buildings complete, with 
farm implements. Self and wife desire the com- 
forts of hong, in a small family as boarders with 
tenant; Lease renewable. 


Jos H. Jackson. 
West Grove, Pa., 1st mo. 17th 1874. 
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EDITED ANDSPUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tateatiera Volume commenced on the Ist of Third 
month, 1873, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to subscribers 
receiving it through the mail. o those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tree DoLtars. 
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the beginning of the volume. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 


(Continued from page 774.) 
‘ ——1865. 


To 8. Andrews and Family. 


e % I am sensible that there are oc- 
casions when, to the surcharged heart, words 
are powerless ; even the tones of sympathy 
meet with no response, although they issue 


from kindred and congenial feelings. 
This is a state of suffering known to those 
bereft of a beloved one, who has been as a 


prop and staff, around whom the purest affec- 


tions have clustered and entwined their ten- 
drils from the earliest recollections. Still, I 
feel an Omnipotent Arm has been underneath 
to bear up and sustain. Trust it—rely upon 
it! Truly can I say, I mourn with you in 
your bereavement of a loved parent, husband 
and counsellor. 

Perhaps no one beyond his immediate 
family had a more full opportunity of an ac- 
quaintance with him than myself. Under all 
circumstances I ever found him true to his 
trust. As an Elder, he was quick and dis- 


cerning, and frank in the expression of hie 


feelings. As a companion and fellow-laoorer, 
“in season and out of season,” there was a’ 
fitness and adaptation that, I think, few pos; 
sess. Never, in one instance, have I known 
him to shrink from service, however humili- 
ating the requisition may have been. He 
maintained his post in singleness of purpose ; 





yet, when loosened from the harness, in cheer- 
fulness he often found the recreation bis na- 
ture required. His urbanity and warmth of 
feeling rendered him a pleasant and useful 
companion to the young as well as to the old. 

With his readiness to discern times and sea- 
sons, he was quickly impressed when an exer- 
cise called for silence, and entered freely into 
the labor, so that I may say, throughout the 
weeks and months that we were engaged to- 
gether in gospel love in visiting the different 
parts of the vineyard, the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace was maintained un- 
broken. 





Second mo. 8th, 1865. 


es . I know I have much to be thank- 
ful for. A few mornings since, as I was pon- 
dering upon these things, the query pre- 
atell whether I was sufficiently thankful for 
the numberless blessings and_ favors which 
had been bestowed upon me? I was carried 
back to my early childhood, when I could not 
have been more than five or six years old. 
My mind was then awakened tua sense of the 
goodness and mercy of my heavenly Father, 
and I thought “I had rather die now than 
live to offend so gracious a Being.” And, 


although I felt deeply sensible of many omis- 
sions and commissions. since that period, yet 
my mental eye seemed attracted to a little rill, ~ 
which, in its meanderings, watered and re- 
freshed every: lone and barren spot within its 
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reach; and the impression was received, to 
cultivate the virtue of gratitude,that this would 
bless and prepare me to meet the trials of life 
with calmness and equanimity; that then I 
need not fear that the eventide of life would 
be overshadowed, or that a sterile and barren 
soil would encrust the heart and render it 
cold and insensible. May the impressions 
then made upon the mind be realized. 





To a young Friend under deep Trials. 
Twelfth mo. 22d, 1866. 
“Truly my beloved can [ say I have 
been with thee in suffering and in sorrow, and 
have borne thee, as it were, upon my heart to 
our heavenly Father. The spirit of supplica- 
tion has been poured forth on thy behalf, with 
the entreaty that He would be pleased to give 
me an understanding of what ? should do, or 
how I should counsel thee, in these seasons of 
close baptisms. On one occasion, especially, 
I was as clearly impressed with the feeling as 
Leould have been, had the language been 
audible to my external ear, to “Tell thee to 
throw down every crown at the footstool of 
mercy, and there offer up self and all that 
rtains thereto—that this is what is called 
r.” “Iwill purify thee in the furnace of 
' affliction.” Circumstances are such, that no 
efforts of thine er mine can reverse them. 
The only alternative is submission, and in 
order that this may be complete, it must be 
accompanied with resignation, even sucb as 
will enable thee to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
‘Flee thou to this Tower—it is thy onl 
safety,—and the alone preparation for strength 
to fortify thee for the duties that must de- 
yolve upon thee. This will enable thee to re- 
strain unprofitable suggestions of thought 
and feeling, and overcome the impulsiveness 
and waywardness of thy nature, and then a 
close watch will be set upon thy lips and upon 
each act, and thy wants will be supplied from 
the Fountain whence alone they can availingly 
come. 








Third mo. 22d, 1867. 

—— —— There are moments when the 
surcharged heart can only breathe forth its 
inner life. It has no power nor language of its 
own, and no definite recognition. What then 
can it do, but to wait and watch for the com- 
ing of that spirit which can dispel the tones 
of sadness, distrust and sorrow, and attune to 
melody. Have we not found that these sea- 
sons of weakness and frailty, are but the pre- 
cursors, if patiently endured, of a nearer 
access to our Father, whom to know is life 
eterna], whom to obey is peace and rest? 
Hast thou not known this? Then cease from 
anxieties that harrass and weaken both body 
and mind. Thon needs to husband all thy 
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strength for the work that lies before thee. 
Bear up above the fluctuations that some- 
times sweep around thee, so that the dear 
lambs committed to thy care may be nurtured 


in innocency and sweetness; and thy own 
mind be so preserved under the influence of di- 
vine love, that thou wilt be able to make 
straight steps to thy feet. In order for this, 
thou must be willing to move upon indepen- 
dent ground, or rather the ground marked 
out by Him who knows how most effectually 
to reduce the will of the creature, so as to 
make it subservient to His divine and holy 
appointments. 


hope thou art not ‘looking back, but art 


pressing onward, with the eye upturned to 
the only source of good and of strength. 


I miss thy society. It is not often 


that I feel alone, but in L.’s absence, the re- 
membrance of dear M. is continually before 
me. She used to stimulate me to go out, but 
now what pleasure is therein going alone! I 
know her sweet spirit is at rest. I know she 
cannot come to us, and that but a little while 
will elapse before I also shall take my depar- 
ture to the spirit world, but we are so consti- 
tuted that we cannot help feeling deeply these 
severings. Jesus wept. May we not? Sure- 
ly there can be no sin in this, if we seek sub- 
mission and struggle for resignation. 





Third mo. 22d, 1867. 
—— ——. ... There isa work upon the 


wheel, and it requires care that the a of 
the great Architect be not frustrated. ere 
are so many ways whereby this can be done, 
that it requires continual vigilance on thy 
part. It is said that the blessed Jesus learned 
obedience through suffering. If so, how shall 
we arrive at the state to which we are direct- 
ed, “Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect,”’ except through tribulation 
and suffering? Much may, no doubt, be 


avoided through watchfulness. Perfect obe- 
dience is that to which we are called, and I 
crave for thee, my beloved, this state of 
child-like dependence. Keep thy eye single 
to the Light; it will lead to an establishment 
upon the sure foundation, so that although 
the elements be boisterous, thy building shall 
firmly stand. a ee ee 

How fleet are the footsteps of time! and 
where will some who are now upon the stage 
of being, soon be landed? Not in a land of 
dreams and shadows, where the rays of light 
are divided and broken, as they appear 


through the web of life, but where the beams _ 


ef the sun of a will surround the 
Obedient and self-sacrificing without change, 


save as they increase in radiancé and beauty. 
Far, very far superior to that which is seen - 


by mortal eye, even when the western horizon 


> ” 
a > 
” 7 
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“To him that overcometh will I give a white 
stone, and in that stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth save him who hath 
received it.” 

Very oSctenntely friend, 


is made gorgeous by the setting aun, will be 
that which awaits those who have known an 
overcoming ofall that which would obscure the 
glory which emanates from the throne of 
mercy and of love, as it shines forth from our 
Father in heaven. 
















































EWPORT. 








Tenth mo. 27th, 1867. 
—— ——... I know it is easier to plan 
than to carry out that which we desire. I 
suffer with thee in all thy trials, but do not 
let them press too heavily upon thee. Try to 
live above them. The apostle said, “ By 
ce are ye saved through faith;” exercise 
it; it will preserve thee; it will sweeten the 
bitter; it will soften the rough places in thy 


Twelfth mo. 25th, 1867. 

My Dear .... The query arises, 
how is it that thou so lately comparatively a 
stranger, should be induced thus to care for 
one who feels that she has no claim upon 
thee? Well, my precious young friend, may 
thy reward be equal to the feeling that 
crowned the gift in the heart of one who feels 
t a that a kindred affection has been ignited, that 
pathway. It will make the sterile ground | wil] diffuse its warmth throughout the few re- 
yield a plentiful supply for all the wants and maining days of my pilgrimage. Re rehi pitts To 
cravings of thy nature. ‘‘I will refine thee,|day my mind was impressed with a feeling 
but not with silver.” I see blessings in store | that infused not only a calm, but.a sweetness 
for thee if thou wilt submit in child-like obe- that.was animating and strengthening ; under 
dience and dependence. Every tender and} which thy mother’s countenance beamed up- 
sensitive feeling of my nature is moved for | on me as when I last saw her, so expressive of 
thee. : that heavenly state that enshrined it. And 
As to my dear friend, T. B. L., I have felt) the language that was intelligible to my 
deep regret in not being able to see him. I) spiritual ear was on this wise—‘Say to my 
suffered much until I was favored with a con- | daughter that I want her not to forget to ap- 
soling evidence of the blissful and glorified reciate the blessings that flow in upon ber— 
state into which he had found admission, ev aloes from beneath and blessings from 
through much tribulation. ° . above—unsparingly poured forth from the 
hands of the bountiful Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. ‘The gift of intelligence; 
of the graces of the spirit, joined to those of 
inspiration ; that which has dawned upon the 
understanding, and enabled her to know the 
nature of her obligations to her heavenly 
Father.” This, as near as I can express it, 
is the substance of what sweetly impressed my, 
mind. Not that I heard, or delicne I ie 
an external sound, or that I am a “ spiritual- 
ist” in the modern acceptation of the term; 
but I do believe our gracious Father is some- 
times pleased to permit an intercourse between. 
embodied and disembodied spirits; and on 
this occasion my feelings were deeply affected 
with the recollection of the state of my mind, 
at the interview to which I have alluded. 
And now, my dear, let me tell thee how my 
spirit yearned toward thee while I sat by the. 
bedside of thy precious mother, poor and 
stricken as I felt myself to be. I essayed to 
speak, but had no power to utter a word or 
what was upon my lips; and when at last I 
turned to leave her, it appeared as if I was 
taking with me the blessing that had been 
iven me to impart, and I was ready to 
ieve it was because of my poverty and 
leanness ; and yet the longing was so great to. 
have thee with us, that I lingered in the hope. 
of hearing thy footstep, till at last I felt. 1 
could stay no longer, and departed under 
great depression of spirit, but in love and ten- 








Eleventh mo. 7th, 1867. 

My Dear Friend—Thou hast often been the 
companion of my mind, and according to my 
measure, I have sympathized with thee in the 
privation and loneliness, that has doubtless at 
seasons surrounded and pervaded thy beauti- 
ful home. casting a shadow over all its enjoy- 
ments, But it is meet that we should look 
beyond the shadow to the reality; even to 
that which is invisible to the mortal eye. 
Thy precious mother’s countenance, in all its 
sweetness, appears still at seasons to beam 
upon me as I saw it during the time I sat by 
her with my lips sealed, though my heart was 
filled with the desire that my last hours 
might bear the evidence that marked her 
every look, that she was in a state of prepara- 
tion to enter the kingdom of rest and of 
peace. Truly, of her it may be-said—she 
“ being dead, yet speaketh.” Wert thou not 
often sensible, my dear, of the yearnings of 
her spirit toward thee? Did it not follow thee 
in thy goings to and fro? did she not plead 
with thee, not so much by word, perhaps, as 
by the look of her beautiful and expressive 
eyes, to be faithful to thy heavenly Father’ 
will? And is it too late? Ah, no! th 
gird a? the loins of thy mind and oe 
rw Thy mother’s will aid thee; 
will sustain thee. Be thou faithful to the 
revealings of Christ in the secret of thy soul. 
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derness, and in admiration of the sweetness 
and meekness of thy dear mother’s patient 
spirit. Wilt thou excuse the awakening of 
remembrances of a painful nature? I had no 
such expectation when I began to write. 
4 In dear love and sympathy, thy friend, 

* E. Newport. 





Ist mo. 13th, 1868. 


My Dear .—How fast the days are 
passing—almost the middle of the first month 
of the New Year! How little we know of the 
vicissitudes the coming one may bring! The 

t matter is to live upto our convictions. 

was interested in an article under the head’ 
of “ Mind the Light”’ in last week’s JIntelli- 
gencer, and I felt were I a ready scribe, I 
would like to carry the subject a little further. 
Didst thou read the appeal to mothers? It 
will bear several readings. .... We, as a 
Society, need more of the teachings of that in 
which we profess to believe,—even the guid- 
ance of the a Spirit in the support of our 
testimonies. here is great beauty and 
strength in conciseness, May this be desired 
by all, rather than enlargement of speech or 
extended communications. . . ° ° 
I retired to the sitting-room to fathom, if 
ible, the cause of the oppression which 
bas for the past two hours weighed upon my 
spirit, but as it is undiscoverable I must leave 
it. It may possibly be a trouble of my own 
begetting. There are causes enough to weigh 
down any sensitive mind. The suffering of 
hundreds and thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures; the prospect before and behind us of 
darkness and desolation. In the Divine econ- 
omy man is so constituted that he may, by a 
perversion of his noble powers, for a time, 
wield his sceptre after his own evil design, yet 
in accordance with Infinite Wisdom, the in- 
dulgenceof every “rong, brings its penalty, and 
will sooner or later work its own destruction. 
How important, then, that we endeavor so to 
live that our confidence in a divine Protector 
may increase. Faith is the Christian’s shield, 
and remains to be “the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not 
seen.” ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : 
I often, especially of late, feel as if I was 
just beginning to live, now that I have passed 
the period assigned to learning, and find I 
“ know nothing as I ought to know.” How 
I wish on such occasions that the minds of 
my children could be inspired with the feel- 
ing that is thus enkindled. Thought reaches 
forth into the infinitude of space, and in its 
transient flight’ would enter into the wisdom 
and economy of Nature’s great Architect, that 
it might bring thence some idea of the magni- 
tude of His power and the beauty and order 
which there reign supreme, but that only 
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“which is revealed, belongs to us and our 
children.” 





2d mo. 12th, 1868. 

. . » My heart flows out in 
love and sympathy toward thee, my dear 
——,, and I feel to encourage thee to do what- 
ever thy hands find to do, leaving the result 
to Him who sees in secret, and who abundant- 
ly rewards every act of dedication, however 
small it may seem to be, with that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away. . . 

At no time since our acquaintance have my 
feelings been more enlisted for thee, blessed 
as thou art with health and every external 
boon that is calculated to render thy pathway 
free from the little annoyances that many, to 
a painful degree, have to contend with. How 
fervently have I desired that thou may be 
found steadfastly pursuing the course which 
has been pointed out by the Light within, as 
the right one for thee to pursue. On one 
occasion, when my feelings were drawn forth 
on thy behalf, I believed that this is an im- 
portant period with thee, and thou wilt ex- 
cuse me if I dwell a little more earnestly upon 
the necessity of being “‘instant in season,” 
lest, while consulting about this or that, its 
very insignificance may discourage thee so as 
to put to flight the energy and strength that 
were st hand, and which would have carried 
thee safely over the bridge that was firm 
enough to have supported thee, although the 
waters may have looked boisterous and threat- 
ening. My desire is ardent for thy progress 
in the path of obedience and self-denial. . . . 








To E. N. from a young Friend. 


.... I felt the sweetness of thy spirit, 
there was no condemnation in that, and the 
discrepancy between what I heard and what 
I thought belonged to me, occasioned deep 
perplexity but no resentment. Had I been 
deceived myself, or couldst thou be deceived ? 
I could not help fearing that thou hadst 
judged from outward observation; that if, 
with a heart no better disposed, I had dressed 
plainly, a different sermon might have been 
preached to me. In this state of mind I at- 
tended meeting, feeling as if my hands were 
bound and [ a prisoner to thee. “‘ Who shall 
show us any good?” was all I could utter; 
and these were the very words with which 
thou arose, and enjoined upon little children 
to dwell with their exercises. I felt released 
from that prison-like state. Clearer views 
of truth arose in my mind, and deeper con- 
victions of sinfulness, 

This I have thought due to thee, beloved 
frien’, in explanation of what I said. If I 
did not feel thy sermon as applicable to my 
state when it was uttered, i on appreciate 
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the spirit in which it was spoken, and can con- 
fess, too, that I now feel the need of rebuke. 
My practice, as I now perceive, has been very 
deficient. All that relates to theory I find 
must be left, and my efforts directed to per- 
forming in humility and love what I know 
to be right. 


(To be continued.) 


“NOT MANY WISE.” 

Religion is life, rather than science, and 
there is a danger peculiar to the intellectual 
man of turning into speculation what was 
given tolive by. The iatellect, busy with 
ideas about God, may not only fail to bring 
& man nearer the divine life, but may actually 
tend to‘withdraw him from it. For the in- 
tellect takes in but the image of the truth, 
and leaves the vital impressions, the full 
power of it, unappropriated. And hence it 
comes that those truths which, if felt by the 
unlearned at all, go straight to the heart and 
are taken in by the whole man, are apt in 
the philosopher and the theologian, to stop at 
the vestibule of the understanding, and never 
to get farther. This is a danger peculiar to 
the learned, or to those who think themselves 
such. The trained intellect is apt to eat out 
the child’s heart, and yet the “except ye be- 
come as litile children,” stands unrepealed. 


insist 
{For Friends’ Intelligencer.]} 
A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Being much interested in an article en- 
titled “ Mothers Put Your Children to Bed,” 
in a late No. of Friends’ Intelligencer, and 
fully uniting with its sentiments, I would 
like to add weight to its importance and 
truth by urging this plea for the little folks. 
I have often been surprised and grieved to 
hear some mothers advise, “‘ you should teach 
your children to go to sleep alone, and then 
no time is wasted in staying with them.” 
With thankful heart I can say I never con- 
sidered any time wasted which was devoted 
to a child, its well-being and comfort, or 
its pleasure. Icasmuch as ye do it unto the 
least of these ye do it unto Me,” And not 
only does this apply to the little needy stran- 
ger for outward comforts, but to the soothing 
and the cheering of the little hearts near us, 
to draw them to our own and then to Him 
who gave tke blessings. A mother with her 
child of one or two summers was visiting 
near us a few years ago, and every afternoon 
of their stay was marred by the piteous cry- 
ing of this little daughter, left to go to sleep 
alone; they “wished to break her into the 
habit.” The first day, after the sobbing and 
crying had eontinued nearly an hour, the 
hostess—a gentle, lovely lady—was so pained 
and heart-sick with. it that she concluded to 
go and intercede, or go up another stairway 





and sooth the little troubled thing into quiet. 
She found the mother sitting on the steps, as 
miserable as her child, but “determined to 
be firm and conquer.” Ah, what did it all 
avail her! Does she ever live it over now? 
and would she not give much for the privi- 


. | lege of lulling her little daughter to rest now? 


when the time is past forever. No more care 
is needed. 

Of many such instances I have heard, and 
marvelled that parents could be s3 mistaken ; 
narrating it themselves, as a conquest; the 
ordeal of “ breaking their child to go to sleep 
alone,”—as unnatural for it, as for an adult 
to sink composedly to rest with several strang- 
ers in the room. They say, “The first night 
he cried two hours, the next one, the next 
only a half hour, and then all trouble was 
over!” Js it a trouble dear young parents 
to do for your children? The sacredness of 
maternity is too often overlooked, and the re- 
sponsible position of fathers and mothers 
undervalued. After months and months of 
the gentlest devotion to a little child, rocking 
to sleep in cradle or our very arms with ten- 
der lullaby, suddenly to lay them down and 
leave them alone—too young to be reasoned 
with or understand, to cry and sob on and on 
until the tender little form is worn out with 
physical exhaustion, and the little restless 
head loses consciousness, and tired and sor- 
rowful, finally goes to sleep. Think ye moth- 
ers the rest is refreshing? How must the 
little baby heart lose confidence—for the time 
—in mama! 


I would not yield to any one (except occa- 
sionally to their father) the sweet occasions 
I enjoy each evening when putting my little 
ones to bed, for anything I can imagine. The 
day would be imperfect without that hour— 
and I less worthy the name of mother. Our 
little boy after his happy frolic cuddles down 
among the pillows, and patting with little 
dimpled band says, “tum mama!” Who 
could resist the loving invite, though a ban- 
quet awaited below, or the best lecture of the 
season was to be attended that night. This 
very evening, as I laid beside my little daugh- 
ter for a few moments (and it takes but a few 
when they’ve nothing to fear or dread, and 
sleep comes sweetly), and the soft warm arm 
found gently its accustomed way around my 
neck, the smooth round cheek pressed close, 
she chattered and prattled as sweetly as usual, 
and I would follow inclination and repeat it, 
but fear to lengthen this article. Since the 


eve of her second birthday ahe has said her 
little prayer, and on one occasion when I 
said the “ Lord’s Prayer” to her, she was so 
delighted with it that I have done so ever 
since, and at the close she generally asks, “ia 
that all? I think glory is such a beautiful 
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word!” Every evening now I hear the little 
voice blending with my own, and the ruby 
lips unconsciously murmur it, and then her 
own little hymn follows: 


“Heavenly Shepherd wilt Thou hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamb to-night, 

Thro’ the durkness be Thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 

All day long Thy hand has led me, 

And I thank Thee for Thy care; 

Thou bast warmed me—clothed me—fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well ; 

Take me, when I die, to Heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell.” 


To-night she said “mama is that a real 


prayer?’ “ Yes, dear, it is thy little prayer.” 
“Well does the Heavenly Father care if we 
don’t eay any prayers?” “He loves little 
children to remember Him, and when they 
go to sleep tell Him all about it, and thank 
Him for giving them so many nice things.” 
“Yes, I know! and mama do thee and papa 
ever do wrong?” ‘“ We do sometimes; but 
we try to be good.” “There isn’t anybody 
good always but the Heavenly Father; ie 
there mama? Well how does He be good 
every day?” And so the little tongue ques- 
tioned, and gradually the little lids began to 
droop, the words came slowly, and the dim- 
pled arm relaxed its pressure. She whispered, 
“good night dear mama.” Another kiss and 
sleep had come. Sweetly at rest, and so 
happy! And would I exchange this for two 
hours sobbing, and crying, and moaning, in- 
flicting a depth of sorrow on my child, to 
spend the time with some one else, or doing some- 

' thing else? Did I not save time, and gain a 
priceless experience? How more than prec- 
ious should the days and nights be numbered 
for me to extend my care over her! And so 
the little heart of five summers had unfolded 
itself to the mysteries of life and the love of 
earthly and heavenly parents; and soit seems 
to me it is our duty never to cast them aside. 
They are not responsible for their existence, 
but we certainly are for their comfort and 
welfare and happiness in infancy. 

This world has cares and sorrows enough 
for us to enjoy and covet the refreshing sweet- 
ness and pure innocence of a child, for they 
surely reflect their discipline, and there are 
besetments and spirit-baptisms enough to in- 
duce a closer and nearer life with these little 
ones, for truly “of such is the Kingdom of 

eaven.” A MorHeER. 

Byberry, 1, 23, 74. 

Every Christian shou'd begin to doubt 


himself, if he finds, after ten years, that self- 


«enial is as hard in the same things as it was 
at first. 


THE WICKEDNESS OF DESPAIR. 


To have erred in one branch of our duties 
does not unfit us for the performance of all the 
rest, unless we suffer the dark spot to spread 
over our whole nature, which may happen 
almost unobserved in the torpor of despair. 
This kind of despair is chiefly grounded on a 
foolish belief that individual words or actions 
constitute the whole life of man; whereas 
they are often not fair representatives of por- 
tions, even, of that life. 

A prolonged despair arising from remorse 
is unreasonable at any age, but still more so 
when felt by the young. To think, for ex- 
ample, that the Great Being who made us 
could have made eternal ruin and miisery in- 
evitable to a poor, half-fledged creature of 
eighteen or nineteen! And yet how often 
has the profoundest despair from remorse 
brooded over children of that age, and eaten 
into their hearts. 

There is frequently much selfishness about 
remorse. Put what has been done at the 
worst. Let a man see his own evil word or 
deed in full light, and own it to be as black 
as hell itself. He is still here. He cannot 
beisolated. There still remain for him cares 
and duties; and, therefore hopes. Let him 
aot in imagination link all creation to his 
fate. Let him yet live in the welfare of 
others, and, if it may be so, work out his own 
in this way; if not, be content with theirs. 
The saddest cause of remorseful despair is 
when a man does something expressly con- 
trary to his character; when an honorable 
man slides into a dishonorable action; or a 
tender-hearted man falls into cruelty from 
carelessness ; or, as often happens, a sensitive 
nature continues to give the greatest pain to 
others from temper, feeling all the time, per- 
haps, more deeply than the persons aggrieved. 
All these cases may be summed up in the 
words: “That which I would not, that I do,” 
the saddest of all human confessions, made 
by one of the greatest men. However, the 
evil cannot be mended by despair. Hope 


and humility are the only supports under the 
burden.— Helps. 


THE ART OF LOVING. 


Some one has said that the hard thing which 
Christ’s religion asks of us is “ to love people 
whom we do not like.” It seems almost im- 
possible. To be kind in act, even to our 
enemies,—that is difficult, but we see how to 
do it if we will only try hard enough. But 
how can we love what is to us unlovely? 
How can our hearts go out warmly toward 
people whose characters repel us, who are 
coarse, mean, false, selfish ? 

Yet Christ’s words and example tell us, 
and our hearts assent to it, that itis divine 
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to love the unworthy. But how to do it?| Place, the Glory of the Lord had filled the 
Real affection does not answer to the call of| House of the Lord, so that the Priesta could 
will. One can no more make himself fond| not stand to Minister!” What a sublime 
of another by a simple effort of will than| manifestation of the Divine presence! And 
make himself seven feet tall. No: this| what a-fiting preparation for the feeling and 
highest grace comes only by studying a long] eloquent prayer of King Solomon that fol- 
while in God’s school. He has fixed certain | lowed! That chapter (viii. of I. Kings) always 
ways in the nature of things which we must | produces feelings somewhat in harmony with 
find out and follow, resting all the while in| the sublimity and devotional spirit that per- 
loving dependence on His help. vades it. And without the prayer of Solo- 
We can always be kind in act to those} mon, for which what preceded was a prepara- 
about us, whether or not we feel warmly to-| tion, how much would be lost! Now, this 
ward them. That in itself is a great matter. | preparation for worship—for going to meeting 
And kind action tends directly to rouse kind | —is the point of concern that has rested with 
feeling in the doer. One can hardly act like| me. I regard worship as an individual en- 
@ friend to another without beginning to feel | gagement of the soul in an endeavor to as- 
like a friend. When you make your neigh-|similate itself to the Divine Being, and to 
bor’s interest yours, you in some degree make | become clothed with His attributes, so that 
Aim yours, and what you own you will care| His Spirit may cover us as a garment, to be 
for! Set out a tree, and carefully tend it;| first seen or recognized im all we say or do. 
with your own hands dig about the roots, and | This engagement or feeling, it appears to me, 
mulch it, and prune away the superfluous | invites to privacy—to being alone with God— 
suckers, and at last bring to perfection its| where the whole soul can be opened, or poured 
earliest fruit—you will care more for that| out in His presence. Hence, the requirement 
tree than for your neighbor’s whole orchard.| for worship is not a place but a state. 
It is yours, and, what is more, made yours| Wherever there isa human goul, there isa 
by your own labor. So, of a business} place of worship—there “is a Temple of 
that a man has built up from the foundation | God,” where “the Spirit of God dwelleth.” 
by his own effort and skill and capital ; it ts | (i. Cor. 3, 16). 
more to him than dollars and cents, it is his} The idea frequently held out, that going to 
very own, almost a part of his life. Now,|a place of meeting, for worship, is the fulfil- 
there is here and there a man who has taken | ment of a religious duty, leads to a false de- 
large ownership in other men. He has in-| pendence, and to a neglect of that which is 
vested in this sick neighbor a half dozen vital, viz: daily and hourly engagement of soul 
friendly calls ; he hassix shares of stock there! | in its endeavor to know and do ‘the right—the 
To that poor woman have gone sundry loads | will, law, and love of God. And for want of 
of wood, and small loans without interest, or| these vitalizing influences, death is engen- ° 
perhaps without repayment: quite a little} dered. 
property there! That clerk of his went! This individual preparation for meeting to- 
wrong, and took money, and seemed bound gether, by knowing a continual living in the 
for ruin; and he forgave and stood by him,| Divine presence, is the crowning influence of 
and helped him back to honest manhood ; | ourreligious gatherings. It wassuch preparation 
why, he owns that clerk more completely | that gave a power that could be felt to the 
than if he had bought him in the market! meetings of early Friends, They took it with 
Soin one place and another he has a great| them to meeting, like each one a live coal, 
estate, the title-deeds written on human hearts. | and these, when collected, gave out great 
Do you suppose he feels coldly towards these | warmth to the comfort and stregthening of 
possessions of his? Be kind to men, do for} the assembly. We, too often, go there to get 
them as if you loved them, and you will love | it, and, as by going to meeting, we perform all 
them.— Christian Union. the duty —— of us, we return home cold. 


a _| That is, such is the dangerous tendency of re- 


ding merely going to meeting as the per- 
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ormance of a religious duty. 

The wise and comprehensive injunctions of 
Paul, are, “ Rejoice evermore; pray without 
ceasing; in every thing give thanks.” Here 
are the very elements of worship tn action: 
Joy, dependence, faith, hope, gratitude and 
love,—and these’ continued—the soul dwell- 
ing continuously in or under the Divine 
Spirit, that breathes forth all these evidences 
of feeling from its inmost living nature. 





~I was very much interested with the lead- 
ing Editorial in the last number of the Intelli- 
gencer (let mo. 24th), my mind having been 
ied recently to examine the eame ground. 
“When the Priests came cut of the Holy 
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The Blessed Jesus enjoins to enter into the 
closet to pray in privacy and secret, which 
seems alike essential to worship; and to the 
woman of Samaria, he plainly declared, that 
it was at no particular place—“ neither in this 
mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem’’—but a state; 
for “God is a Spirit; and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 

The object in meeting together, besides that 
of maintaining our valuable religious organi- 
zation in its different connections, should 
to receive or impart instruction, or spiritual 
strength and comfort, which, with the indi- 
vidual preparation already hinted at, will be 
experienced and known by the precious 
solemnity and quiet on gathering, inducing, 
on being dwelt under for a season, a qualifica- 
tion for any and all active duties which 
may be required of individual members, or 
of the body to perform. 

Circumstanced as our meetings or congre- 
gations are, with different stages of religious 
experience, and so large a proportion of 
young people, it is my full belief, that, if the 
concerned Friends were careful to secure the 
right preparation for going to meeting, there 
would seldom be a meeting without some vo- 
cal communication, even if hut a few words: 
some one being made willing to be mouth for 
the Lord, in humbly and briefly bearing open 
testimony to the love, mercy, and goodness of 
God, and giving their experience of what good 
things the Lord had done for them. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 7, 1874. 


Our Duties po nor Conriicr.—A cor- 
respondent notes approvingly the article in a 
late number, “Mothers put your children to 
bed,” and sends usa “Plea for the little ones.” 
to which we willingly give room. We can 
sympathize with the mother’s enjoyment of 
the little ones’ bedtime hour, and can also en- 
dorse the sentiment, that though a banquet 
awaited her below, or the best lecture of the 
season was to be given that evening, neither 
would compensate her for the loss of these 
“sweet Occasions” when the little heart un- 
folds itself to a mother’s love. But while we 
thus sympathize and approve a mother’s de- 
votion to her child, we would say a few words 
for the encouragement of those mothers, and 
there are many such, who although fully alive 
to “ the sacredness of maternity and the re- 
sponsibility of parents,” cannot, owing to the 


pressure of other duties, command the time 
needful for this holy evening service. 

Let such mothers be assured that their 
duties do not conflict, and though they may 
be forced to forego the precious privilege of 
spending even the last few minutes of the 
day in sacred privacy with a beloved child, 
“cheering its little heart, aud drawing it to 
the mother’s heart, and to Him who gave the 


be | blessing,” they may, after’ giving it the | 


evening kiss, and a holy whisper, mentally 
follow the child to its rest, with the maternal 
yearnings, from which the heavenly blessing 
will surely not be withheld. 

A concerned and loving mother, even 
though many cares press upon her mind, and 
her hands are ever busy, has frequent oppor- 
tunities through the day to bind “ the little 
heart to her own,” and lead it to the gradual 
recognition of the presence of the heavenly 
Parent, and if these opportunities are im- 
proved, the child will go sweetly and happily 
to its rest, and no loss will accrue to the be- 
loved object of her care, even though she 
cannot go with it to its little * Bethel” and 
bestow attentions, which, under other circum- 
stances, would gladly have been given. 





Davin LivincstonE.—From the myster 
ious region of Central Africa comes the news 
of the death of this remarkable explorer, and 
friend of mankind. Since the death of Agas- 
siz, perhaps no loss of a public man will ex- 
cite so general a sympathy all over the civil- 
ized world, as that of this heroic traveller. 
The cable despaches tell us that he died of 
dysentery while travelling from Lake Bembe 
to Unyganembe, and that his body has been 
embalmed and is being conveyed to England 
by way of Zanzibar. 

He was born on the banks of the Clyde, 
near Glasgow, in Scotland, about the year 
1817. He was of honorable but not wealthy 
parentage, and his father is spoken of as an 
exceptionably upright man. Young Livings- 
tone, at the early age of ten, was sent to earm 
his living at the cotton mills of Blantyre— 
and his hard labor here enabled him to grati-~ 
fy his thirst for learning by pursuing his studies 
at Glasgow during the winter. months, re- 
suming his station at the mills during the sum- 
mer vacation. In this manner it is said that he 
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attained to a ‘very respectable scholarship. 
As he grew to manhood he resolved to de- 
vote his life to the benefit of some of the 
darkened peoples of the earth, and to this end 
prepared himself by special study. In 1838 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons. In 1840, he 
left England for Port Natal, and proceeded 
with very little delay to the remotest mission- 
ary station then existing at Kurnman, in the 
Bechuara country. After spending three 
years here among the natives, he advanced, 
in 1843, some three hundred miles to the 
northward to the land of the Bakattas. 
Here he labored nearly four years, having 
meanwhile married Mary Moffat, a mission- 
ary’s daughter, who ever after accompanied 
him in his travels till her death, in 1862. 


In 1849, he entered upon his career as an 
explorer, accompanied by two Englishmen, 
and, in the summer of that year, reached 
Lake Ngami, over the Bakalihara desert. 

From that time to his first return to Eng- 
land, at the close of 1856, he made several 
expeditions into the interior, and twice crossed 
the entire continent a little south of the 
Tropic of Capricorn; travelling, in about 
three years, probably upwards of 11,000 
miles over a region never previously described 
nor traversed by Europeans. It should be 
borne in mind that in all his intercourse with 
the Africans, Livingstone’s constant aim was 
to give instruction in practical Christianity 
and its accompanying civilization, and that 
he gained the confidence and love of the sav- 
age chieftains and their people. 

During sixteen years absence, by his 
accurate observations, he added largely to the 
general stock of knowledge concerning the 
physical geography, climatology, and geologi- 
cal structure of the region he explored, and 
pointed out many new sources of commerce 
till then unknown. 

In 1858, he returned to Africa, and with a 
small band of assistants proceeded to explore 
the Zambesi river, and to the close of 1861 
his investigations were mainly devoted to the 
locality of Lake Nyassa. He ascended this 
lake for two hundred miles, and gave interest- 
ing details of its shape, extent, and of the 
rivers flowing into it. He also used great 
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effort to induce one of the tribes to abandon 
the cruel practice of slave hunting. In the 
spring of 1862, having received a steamer in 
parts from England, he had it transported 
beyond the cataracts, put together, launched 
upon the river, and in this he again ascended 
the lake. During this expedition occurred 
the death of his beloved wife by fever. Dr. 
Livingstone returned to London in 1864, and 
in 1865 again quitted England with an equip- 
ment furnished jointly by the British govern- 
ment and the Royal Geographical Society, in 
the hope of ascending nearer to the equator, 
and exploring the Albert and Victoria Ny- 
anza, and ascertaining definitely their rela- 
tions to each other, to Lake Tanganika, and 
to the source of the Nile. : 
Since that time the world has only occa- 
sionly heard from Livingstone, and anexpedi- 
tion to search for him left England in 1867. 
In 1868, he wrote to say that he believed 
he might safely assert that the chief sources 
of the Nile arose between 10 and 12 degrees 
south latitude, or nearly in the position as- 
signed to them by Ptolemy: Another letter 
was received, dated Ujiji, Fifth mo. 13th, 
1869. The next intelligence from him was 
through the New York Herald expedition. 
Stanle¥-em@ountered the veteran explorer at. 
Ujiji, on Ninth mo. 3d, 1871, and by his ex- 
pedition Livingstone forwarded letters to his 
relatives, and to the various learned societies — 
but considering his mission not yet accom- 
plished, declined to return home, From the 
Press of this city we clip the following: 


“ Since then, however, he has been heard 
from several times. The latest information 
received which is supposed to relate to him 
was to the effect that a white man, supposed 
to have been Dr. Livingstone, was, in August. 
last, making his way towards the west coast 
in the region of the Congo river, and that he 
was detained in the interior by reason of his 
supplies running out. The latest authentic 
report from him, however, was in July last, 
when he was in good health. It is impossible 
at present to form a proper estimate of the 
value ef Dr. Livingtone’s explorations in 
South Africa, considered merely in a commer- 
cial point of view. This distinguished tra- 
veller modestly propounded his views on the 
question of African civilization by recom 
mending the growth of cotton upon an exten 
sive scale in the interior of that continent 
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and the opening up of commercial relations 
between the South African tribes and the 
outside world, as measures likely to contribute 
to the abolition of the slave trade, and to ad- 
vance the cause of Ecropean civilization. In 
November last the British government gran- 
ted Dr. Livingstone a pension of $1,500a year 
as a reward for his services in the double ca- 
pacity of missionary and explorer. It will 
be observed, however, that of late years Liv- 
‘ingston had become an explorer rather than 
# missionary. His discoveries of the last 
year or two may have been of great import- 
ance. The place of his death would indicate 
that he was on his return to Unyanyembe, 
and by that route to the coast, and probably to 
England ; and it is possible that he was has- 
tening homeward to give the world the de- 
tails of his completed work. As it is, he has 
died, like many another man of science, 
stricken down by the withering hand of dis- 
ease in a foreign clime. He had passed 
through the perils of the ambuscade, the 
desert, and the assassin, and when his labors 
were nearly crowned, and as he was, as we 
May suppose, hastening home to give the civil- 
ized world the full knowledge of an almost 
unknown region that it had so long craved 
to know, he was stricken down to die among 
strangers. His name will live after him, 
though, and hold a proud place in the list 
of the world’s workers.” 


Mareiace Noticrs.—We are under the 
necessity of again calling attention to the fact 
that we do not publish any notices of mar- 
riages where there is such a violation of 
the rules of the Society as to subject the 
parties to disciplinary action. This applies 
to cases where both parties are members, and 
the marriage accomplished without the care 
of the monthly meeting. 


—~<)8)- — - 


Errata.—In No. 49, page 776, on the 


second line of the last paragraph—read 
“thrust the band.” 


DIED. 


HUGHES.—On the 27th of Tenth month, 1873, in 
King, York County, Ontario, Catharine wife of Mark 
Hughes, and daughter of Sylvanus Brown. in the 52d 
year of her age. She wasa valued memberof Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting, and her removal leaves a 
void not easily filled. She was an example of 
cheerfulness and resignation under close trials. Of 
an affectionate and sympathizing spirit, she was 
much beloved by @ large circle of friends. 

EAVES. —Sudéenly, on the 30th of Twelfth 
month, 1873, at the Pawnee agency, Joseph Eaves; 


@ member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. His 
remains were interred at Millville, Pa. 
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ROBERTS.—On the 11th of First month, 1874, 
Elizabeth H , wife of Albert C. Roberts, and daugh- 
ter of Charles and the late Rachel S. Evans, aged 
43 years; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. She was very earnest and devoted in her 
efforts to relieve the destitute. She never wearied 
in the good work, but continued it when in great 
feebleness of health, until within a short period of 
her death. Her large famfly and many friends will 
feel her loss. 


SPACKMAN.—On the morning of First month, 
25th, 1874, Ann M. wife of Samuel C. Spackman, in 
the 74th year of her age; she was a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and enjoyed the love 
and esteem of many of its members. She was con- 
nected with the Female Association of Friends for 
the relief of the poor, from its origin, and was faith- 
ful in the discharge of the duties devolving upon 
her, when health permitted. Her last hours 
furnished evidence of her spirit having been renew- 
edly clothed by her Father’s love, enabling her to 
pass quietly to her eternal rest. 


SMEDLEY.—On the 29th of 10th month, 1873, at 
his residence in Willistown Township, Chester 
county, Penna., Thomas D. Smedley, in the 26th 
year of his age. This valued friend endeared him- 
self to his family and many friends by his kind and 
genial manner. The careful culture of his mind, 
fitted him for usefulness as a teacher, in which vo- 
cation, he was employed for several years, part of 
the time being the Principal of Friends Seminary 
at Easton, Washington county, New York. Here he 
gained the love of the pupils and all connected with 
the Institution, and acquitted himself to the great 
satisfaction of his friends. His sickness was short, 
but during it, he gave evidence of resignation to the 
Divine disposal, having realized that in all things 
with Him, rests the fullness of wisdom. He was & 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Chester county. 


ZAVITZ.—On the 13th of First month, 1874, at 
the residence of .his son Silas Zavitz, in Bertie, On- 
tario, Henry Zavitz, in the 87th year of his age; a 
member of Black Creek Preparative and for many 
years an Elder of Pelham Monthly Meeting. During 
his infancy his parents removed from Pennsylvania 
to Bertie, of which place he was an early settler. 
Here he lived the remainder of his life. He was 
much beloved and esteemed for his innocency and 
uniformly upright conduct thoughout his life. 

LEWIN.—Suddenly, on the morning of the 17th 
of First month, 1874, Ann J. Lewin, daughter of the 
late John and Lydia Lewin; a member of Broad 
Creek Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. LORD’s LECTURES. 
(Continued from page. 764.) 
It would be impossible to impart an ade- 
quate idea of the pleasant instruction con. 
veyed by the Course of Lectures now in pro- 


ress. 

. The 5th, 6th, and 7th have claimed the un- 
divided attention which characterized the 
receding ones nor did they deserve it 


ess. Any attempt to report them satisfac- 
torily, would be a failure. The detail of his- 
toric incidents, however striking, although 
pointing with unerring finger to the progress of — 
society, would lose theirinterest in less skillful 
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‘hands than his. The Doctor’s learning and re- 

search, and his profound study of the Historic 
past enable him to group together, to classi- 
fy and arrange the events of centuries, and 
to draw therefrom philosophical deductions 
that form an intellectual banquet, contain- 
‘ing lessons of profound wisdom. 


Do you ask, he queries, what is the use of 
all this knowledge? aud in reply, he deline- 
ates a graphic picture of the pleasures which 
result from exploring the hidden treasures of 
the past,—and of culling from these instruc- 
tive lessons for the future. The retirement of 
‘the studio has its charms. undoubtedly, and 
its influence should not be lost upon society. 

But the Dr. did not stop here, he-went fur- 
ther and drew an unfavorable comparison 
‘between the student of the old, and the seeker 
after the new. This could have been spared, 
especially as he aimed an arrow at a class of 
reformers, and elicited a faint applause. 
Great treasures of science and art are brought 
to us by the fearless investigator in the world 
of matter. And he whose heart is open to 
the reception of new truth, and is conscious 
of strength to stem the current of corrupt 
asage and custom—to proclaim it—should 
claim more of the world’s sympathy and sup- 
port than the retired student, who, in the pri- 
vacy of his study, is shielded from sarcasm 
and contempt. But both classes of mind are 
needed in the world’s progress, and neither 
should be treated with disrespect. 

The 5th lecture, embracing the events of the 
first century, exhibited a painful record of 
martyrdom, intensified by the cruelties, which 
a people accustomed to the sight of human 
suffering knew how to inflict. 

The faith that enabled them to endure it 
was beyond all price. We who enjoy a free- 
dom of thought and expression, can scarcely 
understand why an unoffending people should 
have been so persecuted for the sake of 
Opinion. 

The early Christian fathers were not free 
from the errors of the world. They retained 
many of the vices of the times. So much 
easier is it to preach a pure faith than to 
practice its precepts. The men of wealth and 
learning in the next century lost their confi- 
dence in the power of Christianity to regener- 
ate the world, and believed that an acqaint- 
ance with the “ Eternal” could be better 
secured by retirement and meditation. They 
therefore sought refuge from Imperial per- 
secution in the recesses of the mountains of 
Armenia, or the deserts of Egypt. Vast num-, 
bers lived in poverty and seclusion. They 
distributed their wealth among the poor, and 
sought to mortify the body and stifle its 
claims to consideration. Hence the idea of 
penance. Different orders of monks soon fol- 


lowed, and the monastery became to them a 
necessity. From these secluded homes they 
poured forth volumes of written lore, and 
Chrysostom, who was afterwards recalled t» 
the more active duties of life, and became 
Arehbishop of Constantinople, is said to have 
left one thousand sermons. His works are 
much vulued for the light they throw on the 
religion and social customs of the times. 
After portraying the character of Basil, 
Bishop of Cesarea, the Dr. referred to the erro- 
neous idea that extreme self denial was neces- 
sary to salvation. He made somie interesting 
and just comments upon the necessity of 
using rightly the good gifts of a beneficent 
Creator. There was force, beauty, and poetry 
in his illustration, but when he went so far as 
to throw his influence in favor of the use of 
intoxicating drinks—as a beverage—he im- 
paired the value of the whole, and created a 
feeling of dissent in many minds. 

Admitting the fact that some persons may 
partake with impunity, they can equally ab- 
stain for the help of those who cannot. 
In the one case, the sacrifice is small; in the 
other, the temptation is immense. 

Before leaving the Hall, a stranger who 
sympathized with the feeling of the writer, 
narrated this little incident: 

A gentleman of position, in an Eastern 
city, was solicited, for the sake of example, 
to connect himself with a temperance organi- 


| zation in the place. He declined, on the plea 


that, although he had no fondness himself for 
the article, fre could not relinquish the social 
custom of handing a friend a glass of wine. 
Two years afterward, he applied for admis- 
sion into membership ; his son had become a 
drunkard. Feeling impressed, as we do, with 
the importance of more care in the use of it, 
we must be allowed an expression of dissent 
when we hear a public advocacy of its = 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held on 
the 19th and 20th ultimo. The 19th wasa 
stormy day; hence the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was smaller than usual. We had 
with us Joseph A. Dugdale from Iowa. 
When gathered, we were favored with a sea- 
son of impressive silence. We were then re- 
minded of the invitation: “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” This the speaker thought 
to be an invitation of loves, and he also 
thought that it was umder the same influence 
of love, and a feeling sense of the calamity 
that would come upon the city of Jerusalem, 
that Jesus wept and said: “ How often would 
I have gathered you, as a hen gathers her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not.” 
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It was thought a beautiful illustration of the 
saving, gathering power of Divine love. And 
how does the parent hen gather her brood? 
She calls them, invites them, puts herself in 
& position to receive them, expands her wings, 
and when gathered, imparts the vivifying 
influence and warmth of herown body. The 
subject was further commented upon by the 
Friend from Iowa. The writer of this 
thought it to be a very favored Meeting 
throughout; and that we had cause to 
“ Thank God, and take courage,” for the un- 
merited favor. The 20th presented a beauti- 
ful, mild morning without clouds. The gen- 
eral meeting was large, interesting and in- 
structive. e again had the company of our 
brother from the West, and also David New- 
ene and Anthony Livezey, from Abington ; 

illiam Way, from Nottingham, and Thomas 
Stuckey, from Philadelphia, all of whom ad- 
dressed the Meeting. The tender feeling in 
many minds was reached unio tears. The 
business part of the Meeting was conducted 
with much harmony and good feeling. 

Near the close, a Friend from a neighbor- 
ing Quarter introduced the subject of tem- 
—. stating that there was a movement 

ing made by those that are opposed to the 
local option Jaw, to have it dis-annulled, upon 
the plea that it cannot be enforced. The 
Meeting took hold of ihe subject, adopted a 
minute to he sent down to the Monthly Meet- 
ings, encouraging them to petition our Legis- 
lature to sustain the law. 

Under a feeling of unvsual solemnity the 
Meeting closed 

Ocroraro, Ist mo. 26th, 1874, 


Santex Sioux Acency, First mo. 14th, 1874. 


The buildicg for our Industrial School is 
now completed, and the agent is making pre- 
parations for furnishing it throughout, so as 
to have it ready for use by the lat of Fourth 
month, and now the most important and reapon- 
sible duty of Friends begins, that of selecting 
suitable persons as teachers and care-takers 
_ of the children, positions involving more than 
may appear at first sight, or will be likely to 
be found at any other agency under the care 
of Friends, for here we are between two rival 
missions, (if I may so speak) each teaching 
their own peculiar notions in the native lan- 
guage, with no attempt to teach the English, 
alone and on its own merits; while we are 
expected (and properly so, I think,) to con- 
fine ourselves to our mother tongue. This of 
course must make our progress slow and diffi- 
cult, and if thou wilt carefully read the ar- 
ticle in the Dakota paper on this subject, 
thou wilt.see that the opposition to such a 
teaching has its root in theology; and could 
I agree with them that the Bible is the word 
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of God, and a knowledge of it the first essen- 
tial to their spiritual welfare, I should ad- 
vocate the native tongue (now that the Bible 
has been so translated) as the quickest me- 
dium of making them acquainted with its 
contents; but our Heavenly Father has not 
left Himself without a witness in the hearts 
of any of His children, for He has shown unto 
all what is good and what He requireth of 
them, and when properly addressed, this Wit- 
ness accords with that in the breasts of others 
as “deep answering unto deep.” Oh, the 
beautiful simplicity of the gospel as ex- 
pounded and lived out by Jesus, and if there 
was more of a disposition to walk as he 
walked rather than to darken his counsels 
with theological mysticisms, mankind would 
be the better and happier for it. 

THE necessity of carefulness in old age is 
enforced by the Popular Science Monthly, 
which says: “ A single hard lift, an hour of 
heating work, an evening of exposure to rain 
or damp, a severe chill, an excess of food, the 
unusual indulgence of any appetite or pas- 
sion, a sudden fit of anger, an improper dose 
of medicine—any of these, or other similar 
things, may cut off a valuable life in an hour, 
and leave the fair hopes of usefulness and 
enjoyment but a hopeless wreck.” 


From “Bits of Talk.” 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE FAMILY. 
BY H. H. 


“He is lover and friend and son, all in 
one,” said a friend, the other day. telling me 
of a dear boy who, out of his first earnings, 
had just sent to his mother a beautiful gift, 
costing much more than he could really af- 
ford for such a purpose. 

That mother is the wisest, sweetest, most 
triumphant mother I have ever known. I 
am restrained by feelings of deepest rever- 
ence for her from speaking, as I might speak, 
of the rare and tender methods by which her 
motherhood has worked, patiently and alone, 
for nearly twenty years, and wade of her two 
sons “lovers and friends.” I have always 
felt that she owed it to the world to impart 
to other mothers all that she could of her 
divine secret; to write out, even in detail, all 
the processes by which her boys have grown 
io be so strong, upright, loving, and manly. 

But one of her first principles basso direct 
a bearing on the subject that I wish to speak 
of here that I venture to attempt an explana- 
tion of it. She has told me that she never 
once, even in their childish days, took the 
ground that she had right to require any- 
thing from them simply because she was their 
mother. This is a position very startling to 
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the average parent. It is exactly counter to 
traditions. 

“ Why must I?” or “ Why cannot I?” says 
the child. “ Because I say so, and I am your 
father,” has been the stern, authorative rep! 
ever since we can any of us remember; ak 

presume, ever since the Christian era, since 
that good Apostle Paul aaw enough in the 
Ephesian families where he visited to lead 
him to write to them from Rome, “ Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath.” 

It seems to me that there are few questions 
of practical moment in every-day living on 
which a foregone and erroneous conclusion 
has been adopted so generally and so un- 
doubtingly. How it first came about it is 
hard to see. Or, rather, it is easy to see, 
when one reflects; and the very clearness of 
the surface explanation of it only makes its 
injustice more odious. It came about because 
the parent was strong and the child weak. 
Helplessness in the hands of power,—that is 
the whole story. Suppose for an instant, (and, 
absurd as the supposition is practically, it is 
not logically absurd), that the child at six 
was strong enough to whip his father; let 
him have the inteliect of an infant, the mis- 
takes and the faults of an infant,—which the 
father would feel -himeclf bound and would be 
bound to correct,—bat the body of a man; 
and then see in how different fashion the 
father would set himself to work to insure 
good behavior. 

When we realize what it is for us to dare, 
for our own pleasure, even with solemnest 
purpose of the holiest of pleasures, parent- 
hood, to bring into existence a soul, which 
must take for our sake its chance of joy or 
sorrow, how monstrous it seems to assume 
that the fact that we have done this thing 
gives us arbitrary right to control that soul; 
to set our will, as will, in place of its will; to 
be law unto ite life: to try to make of it 
what it suits our fancy or our convenience to 
have it; to claim that it is under obligation 
to us! 

The truth is, all the obligation, in the out- 
set, is the other way. We owe all to them. 
All that we can do to give them happiness, 
to spare them pain; all that we can do to 
make them wise and good and safe,—all is 
too little! All and more than all can never 
repay them for the sweetness, the blessedness, 
the development that it has been to us to call 
children ours. If we can also so win their 


love by our loving, so deserve their respect 
by our honorableness, so earn their gratitude 
by our helpfulness, that they come to be our 
“ lovers and friends,” then, ah! then we have 

enough of heaven here to make us wil- 
ling to postpone the more fur which we hope 


beyond! 
























But all this comes not of authority, not by 


command ; all this is perilled always, always 
impaired, and often lost, by authoritative, 
arbitrary ruling, substitution of law and 
penalty for influence. ; 


It will be objected by parents who disagree 


with this theory that only authority can pre- 
vent license; that without command there 
will not be control. Noone has a right to 
condemn methods he has not tried. I know, 
‘for I have seen, I know, for I have myself 
tested, that command and authority are short- 
lived ; that they do not insure the results they 
aim at; that real and permanent control of a 
child’s behavior, even in little things, is gained 
only by influence, by a slow, sure educating, 
enlightening, and strengthening of a child’s 
will. 
sible in this way to make a child only ten 
‘years old quite as intelligent and trustworthy 
a free agent as his mother; to make him so 
sensible, so gentle, so considerate that to say 
“must” or “ must not” to him would be as 
unnecessary and absurd as to say it to her. 


I know, for I have seen, that it is pos- 


But, if it be wiser and better to surround 


even little children with this atmosphere of 
freedom, how much more essential is it for 
those who remain under the parental roof 
long after they have ceased to be children! 
Just here seems to me to he the fatal rock 
upon which many households make utter 
shipwreck of their 


peace. Fathers and mo- 
thers who have ruled by authority (let it be 
as loving as you please, it will still remain an 
arbitrary rule) ia the beginning, never seem 
to know when their children are children no 
longer, but have become men and women. 
In any average family, the position of an un- 
married daughter after she is twenty years 
old becomes less and less what it should be. 
In case of sons, the question is rarely a prac 
tical one; in: those exceptional instances 
where invalidism or some other disability 
keeps a man helpless for years under his 
father’s roof, his very helplessness is at once 
his vindication and his shield, and also pre- 
vents his feeling manly revolt against the 
position of unnatural childhood. But in the 
case of daughters it is very different. Who 
does not number in his cirele of acquaintance 
many unmarried women, between the ages of 
thirty and forty, perhaps even older, who 
have practically little more freedom in the 
ordering of their own lives than they had 
when they were eleven? The mother or the 
father continues just as much the autocratic 
centre of the family now as of the nursery, 
thirty years before. Taking into account the 
chance—no, the certainty—of great differ- 
ences between parente aud children in mat- 


ters of temperament and taste, it is easy to 
see that great suffering must result from this; ‘ 
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suffering, too, which involves real loss and 
hindrance to growth. It is really a mon- 
strous wrong; but it seems to be rarely ob- 
served by the world, and never suspected by 
those who are most responsible for it. It is 
perhaps a question whether the real tyranies 
in this life are those that are accredited as 
such. There are certainly more than even 
tyrants know! 

Every father and mother has it within 
easy reach to become the intimate friend of 
the child. Closest, holiest, sweetest of all 
friendships is this one, which has the closest, 
holiest tie of blood to underlie the bond of 
soul. We see it in rare cases, proving itself 





IF I SHOULD DIE TO NIGHT, 


If I should die to-nlght, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with teartul tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 
Poor hands, so empty and ao cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped ; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


O, friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow, 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

—Christian Union. 


















love between man and woman, and carrying 
men and women unwedded to their graves 
for sake of love of mother or father. When 
we realize what such friendship is, it seems 
incredible that parents can forego it, or can 
risk losing any shade of its perfectness, for 
the sake of any indulgence of the habit of 
command or of gratifying of selfish prefer- 


ence. 

In the ideal household of father and mo- 
ther and adult children, the one great aim of 
the op ought to be to supply, as far as 

ible to each child, that freedom and in- 
caeian which they have missed the op- 
peeely of securing in homes of their own. 

e loss of this, one thing alone is a bitterer 
drop in the loneliness of many an unmarried 
woman than — especially fathers, are 
apt even to dream,—food and clothes and 
lodgings are so exalted in unthinking esti- 
mates. Tobe without them would be dis- 
tressingly inconvenient, no doubt; but one 
can have luxurious provision of both and re- 
main very wretched. Even the body itself 
cannot thrive if it has no more than these 
three pottage messes! Freedom to come, go, 





TRUE BLESSEDN ESS. 


Tt is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art 
bless’d, 
True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two, pos- 
sess’d. 


Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all, 
The joy that leaves one heart unbdless’d would be fer 
sine too small ; 


For when my spirit most was blessed, to know 
another grieved, 
Would take away the joy from all that I myself re- 


speak, work, play,—in short, to be one’s self estves. 
—is to the body more than meat and gold | Nor would I seek to blunt that pain, forgetting 
and to the soul the whole of life. others’ woe ; 


From knowledge, not from want of thought, true 
blessedness must grow. 


For blessedness I tind this earth of ours is then no 


Just so far as any parent interferes with 
this freedom of adult children, even in the 
little things of a single day or a single hour, 
just so far it is tyranny, and the children are 
wronged. But just so far as parents help, 
strengthen, and bestow this freedom on their 
children, just so far it is justice and kindness, 
and their relation is cemented into a supreme 
and unalterable friendship, whose blessedness 
and whose comfort no words can measure. 


place, 
Where still the happiest man must meet a brother’s 
grieving face. 


And only in one thought I find a joy I never miss, 
In faith to know all grief below will grow to final 
bliss. 


And he who holds this faith, will strive with firm 
and ardent soul, 


And work out his own proper good in working fo 
the whole. ; 





Tae Sermon on the Mount cannot be read 
by any good man without the strongest feel- 
ing of shame and humiliation for the con- 
trast between the picture of Christian prin- 
ciples there drawa and the reality he sees 
around him. 


God only sees this perfect good, the way to it is 


im 
God only, then, is truly blest, man only blest im 
Him. , 


Ruckert’s “‘ Wisdom of the Bral.mina.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BEVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FIRST MONTH. 

1873. 1874. 

Rain during some portion of} —— 
the 24 hours.......0....00. os} 7 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day...., 1 “ 

Snow, including very slight 





Qn several days the mercury ran up to 70 degrees. 
in the shade. 

1838.—From the Ist. to the 30th, Delaware free 
from ice opposite and below the city. Nota flake 
of snow fell in the city during the month. 

1845.—But very few instances occurred in which 
the mercury sank below the freezing point, ia the. 
city. The Delaware below Kensington and the 






































































a den 7 4 ae Ameer — Fairmount as free from ice as in 
. ibs bneccsee mid-summer. 
oe , — aera = . Pierce closed his labors as a publisher of Weather 
, 48 ordinarily accep Items in book-form with 1846, and we now turn to 
31 — | ar a | Our own notes, and find in 1843, the 24th: There 
shestinidiitien takes is now a honeysuckle on our lawn out in leaf, 
a ») DEATHS, 1873 coo < ae — a two oe 
¥ . . 7 ength. e buds of gooseberry and currant bushes. 
— ee ae a anes ée and shrubbery much swollen and just ready to burst.. 
Highest point - seed 4 Rohe P 8 Most of them have an eastern exposure, without any 
7 th g 59.00 protection whatever afforded by buildings or fences 
Gabe ee ae oe from the northern blasts, the situation being alto- 
Sieh estos he anna a 6.04 in gether a bleak one. (Note.—The precise locality 
Saas 4 Si aa atean. was the northwest corner of Broad Street and 
ited: then 7 oe one Girard Avenue, now 4 vacant lot, the dwelling then 
Pe =. ~~ ® 1.300 ee by = writer _ been demolished 
seeee SC eeeeeeeeeee ’ w t in two or ree years. 
oS = oo Sane of tl a 1848.—We ask permission to record an item for 
uitecs chenal caer oe = con ®- | this year of Twelfth month 14th, calling attention 
= este sated ston & 44.00 « | 0.8 Yery large rosebush.then in full bloom, in front 
q ees ee . 


of the Penn Township Bank, corner of Sixth and 
Vine Sts., entirely unprotected. 

1851.—First month 10th. Larkspur up in my 
garden. The same day several shad were served up 
at Jones’ hotel. 

1854.—First month 12th. Tremendous showers. 
accompanied with lightning and a very sultry at- 
mosphere. 

1855.—7th. Almost oppressive ; people sitting. 
at their windows with the sash open as in the spring 
of the year. : 

14th —Frost entirely out of the ground. 

26th.—First sleighing of the season. 


Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1857...... wee ccccceccsece wcon|22.37 


The unusual mild weather of the month under 
review has attracted universal attention. Some 
have even thought we have seldom, if ever, had the 
like before. How far this view has been correct, 
will be better set forth by a few extracts from records 
of past years. 

We first refer to Prerce’s valuable compilation, 
commencing with 1790, and continue with extracts 

p from our own diary, commencing with 1835, and 
purpose giving first the mean temperature of such 
of the First months as were remarkable for mild- 


1858 —We find. dotted down at various dates 
ness. through the month such facts as the following : 
1790, 44 days. 1848, 35.25 days | Honeysuckles, sweet Williams, forget-me-nots, 
1793, 40 “ 1851, 37. “ chrysanthetims-and some of the rose bushes in our 
1802, 38“ 1853, 33.13 “ | flower beds out in leaf, particularly the prairie rose, 
1810, 36 “ 1854, 32.55 “ which has a southren exposure, and has new shoots 
1828, 39“ 1855, 3550 “ |Jof bush several inches in length. “Several very 
1838, 38“ 1858, 39.72 “ |heavy showers with lightning.” On the 16th, 
1843, 38 “ 1863, 38.25 “ ‘“ farmers are now plowing for corn ; in some places 
1845, 38 “ 1869, 37.00 “ 


dandelions are to be seen, japonicas are in 
&c. While on the 20th. yellow jessamines in ful 
bloom in some situations in the open air. Farmers 
are also rolling thelr wheat.” 

1863.—Mean Temperature 38°25 degrees. Some 
farmers have been plowing. 


1870.+—Farmers again plowing. Dandelions to be 
had for the picking. Jessamine in full bloom. 
Live grasshoppers seat from Jersey as a curjosity. 

Quotations from our own diary end here, but it 
may be well to add that Watson’s Annals say of 
February, 1704, ‘Flowers seen in the woods,” and of 
the same month, 1779, “ Leaves of willow, blossoms 
of peach, and flowers of dandelion seen,” and of + 
January, 1781, that “The earth has scarcely been » 
frozen half an inch deep, or the smallest ponds cov. 
ered with ice strong enough to bear a dog.” He 
also confirms our account for the month of 1790, and 
refers to the mildness of 1793 and 1795, adding, for 
the latter, “ Flies were seen a few days ago.” 

Fearing, however, we have already wearied our 


readers; we drop past years and turn our attention 
to ‘ 


1870, 41.07 

We also append a few only of the most extraordi- 
nary items dotted down for several of these respec- 
tive years ;. 

1790.—“ Mildest January on record. Fogs pre- 
vailed very much in the mornings, bat the hot sun 
soon dispersed them, and the mercury often ran up 
to 70° in the shade. Boys were ofteu seen swim- 
ming in the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers! There 
were frequent showers as in April, some of which 

» were accompanied with thunder and lightning. The 
uncommon mildness continued until the 7th of 
February.” 

1793.—“ No ice made either in the Delaware or 
Schuylkill in the vicinity of the city.” 

1802.—During the last week some trees and 
shrubbery were in blossom. This was followed 
the next month by the closing of the Delaware. 

1810.—On several days the mercury ran up to 64 
degrees in the shade. 

1828.—The Delaware was as free from ice as it is 
in June, and not a flake of snow was seen in Ph 
delphia during the month. Eariy shrabbery a 


First Month (January), 1874, 
trees commenced budding. 


dotting down a few items of interest, viz: 
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4th. Thermometer ranging from 60 to 70 degrees: | Friends’ Meeting House, at 15th and Race Sts., on 


In some places the dandelion, blue violet, sweet 
elyssum and wild rose in full bloom. 

6th, 7th and 8th. Very heavy rain storm, widely 
extended, and doitg immense damage. 

24th. The failure of the ice crop is causing alarm 
among the ice companies, not only here but else- 
where. We are also told that “ the thickest ice in 
Hudson has been three inches instead of ten as 
asual.” We are told that “Canada has had remark- 
ably warm weather this winter, and some of the 
farmers are plowing, a thing never known before in 


Canada during January. The lumbermen can, of 


course, do nothing, and the St. Lawrence being open 
opposite Montreal, it is impossible to get hay and 
vegetables across, owing to floating ice.” 


As a slight offset to which, on the 27th we are. 


told that ‘“‘ The ice business hascommenced in earn- 
est in Maine, and is being prosecuted with unusual 
vigor. Ice of thirteen inches in thickness is being 
cut. 

30th—A member ct my family saw this afternoon 
“johnny jump-ups” growing in the open air, in a 
flower-bed in Germantown, in flower, and was 
informed by the owver that they had had them all 
winter, and that when snow covered the ground, 
they could be seen at any time by scraping it off. 

But the crowning item of this character is the 
following, for which we are indebted to the Wil- 
mington Commercial of about the 27th of the month, 
viz: 

“ SrRaWBERRIES IN JancARY.—A dispatch from 
Crisfield, Md., to the Wilmington Commercial, says: 
‘In this immediate vicinity, and also in the vicinity 
of Marion Station, seven miles north of this, the 
strawberries bave bloomed and fruited. A gentle- 
man informed me that he gathered, a few davs ago, 
@ teacupful of well-grown berries, some fully ripe, 
in his field, and others tell the same story. This 
for a region north and east of the Chesapeake is, 
to say the least, worth recording in the Commercial, 
where it will remain in some well preservcd files for 
succeeding generations as a curious item.’”’ 

Knowing the value of space in the columns of the 
Intelligencer, the above is all we have dared to in- 
trude on them, and fear that some of its readers 
may object to even what has thus been used; but 
should any desire a fuller account of warm weather 
of various First months of past years they are re- 
ferred to our compilation published in the Worth 
American of the 3d inst., and from which the above 
has been abridged. 

Philada., Second mo. 4, 1874. 


aS a 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The next meeting will be held at Girard Avenue 
Meeting House, on Sixth-day Evening, Second .mo. 
13th, at 74 o’clock. All are invited. 
BensaMin HALiowstt, Jr., Clerk. 


J. M. Evuis. 





FRIENDS” LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
will be held Fourth-day Evening, Second mo. 11th, 
at 8 o’clock, in the Library Room. 
Jacon M. Exuis, Clerk, 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting Sixth-day Evening, Second mo. 
13th, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly Meeting 
Room. / 

Aurrep Moors, Secretary. 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Associ- 










¢ tion will be held in the Monthly “Meeting Room of 


Seventh-day Evening, the 7th inst., at 8’clock. 


W. Heacock, Clerk. 


niin alli paceman 
ITEMS. 
Last Sixth month the Massachusetts Legislature 


passed the following act: 


‘An act for the better protection of neglected and 
destitute children. 


‘“ Section 1.—The statutes relating to the appoint- 


ment of guardians to minors are so amended as to 


authorize the appointment of a guardian who shall 
have the custody of any minor child, whose parents 
or surviving parent the Probate Court, upon a hear- 
ing, after such notice to the parents or surviving 
parent as the Court may direct, shall find to be un- 
fit to have such custody.” 

This act was approved Sixth month 11th, 1873. 

Tae French Academy of Sciences proposes the 
establishment of an international meridian. For 
this purpose it suggests the meridian of Greenwich 
in place of that of the Observatory of Paris. The 
difference between the two is 2 degrees 2 minutes. 
At Trouville a column is to mark the exact spot 
where the meridian of Greenwich falls. 

Tue little island of Delos has lately been suffer- 
ing from the attacks of archeologists. A director 
of the French school at Athens, Mr. Bournouf, with 
a number of his students, is uncovering there the 
ruins of an ancient temple which has every indica- 
tion of being the famous Temple of Apollo, together 
with the remains of a classical city. Nearly the 
whole of the edifice, whose Doric columns have 
long been known as offering the extreme proportion 
of seven times the diameter in height, of the age of 
Philip, B. C. 359-336, has been laid bare; and the 
excavations are still progressing.—TZhe Independent. 


Eyes.—No branch of science bas been more thor- 
oughly mastered than optics. The principle of vis- 
ion must be essentially the same in all eyes, but 
they differ remarkably, according to the habita of 
the animal. Birds of lofty flight, as the condor, 
eagles, vultures and carrion-seeking prowlers of 
the feathered race, have telescopic vision, and thus 
they are enabled to look down and discover their 
un3uspecting victims, As they approach noislessly 
from above, the axis of vision changes—shortening 
so that they can see as distinctly within one foot of 
the ground as when at an elevation of one mile in 
the air. 

This fact explains the balancing of a fish-hawk 
on its pinions, half a mile above astill pond, watch- 
ing for fish. When one is selected, dowr the sav- 
age hunter plunges, the focal axis varying always to 
the square view of his intended prey. As they 
ascend, the axis is elongated by a curious muscular 
arrangement, so as to Fee far off again. 

Snails have their keen eyes at the extremity of 
flexible horns, which they can protrude or draw in 
at pleasure. Ky winding the instrument round 
the edge of a leaf or stalk, they can see how matters 
stand on the opposite sides 

The hammer-headed shark has its wicked-look- 
ing eyes nearly two feet apart. By will offort they 
can bend the thin edges of the head, on which the 
organs are located, so as to examine the two sides 
of an object the size of a full-sized codfish. 

Flies bave immovable eyes. They stand out from 
the head like half an apple, exceedingly prominent. 
Instead of smooth hemispberes,they have an im- 
mense number of facets, resembling old-fashioned 
glass watch seals, each one directing the light di- 
réctly to the optic retina. That explains why they 
cannot be approached in any direction without see- 
ing what is coming.—Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. , 
JOHN H. STOKES 


HAS MARKED DOWN 


MANY GOODS, TO CLOSE OUT; 
BEFORE TAKING STOCK. 





The Girard Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, of Phila. 
Charter perpetual. Capital $300,000 paid up. — 
Assetts belonging to the Company, $1,990,357.75 























1500 yds 4-4 English Chintz from 16 to 12} cts. do held in Trust, ‘ .  3,272,835.00 
4 Case beautiful Alpacas, from 87} to 62} cts. 
1c BI’d and Unbl’d Muslin now 12} cts. Whole amount, ‘ - $5,263,192.78 


Great Variety of Dress Goods reduced to 25 cts. 
500 yds Cassimeres from $1.50 to $1.25. 
300 yds Cassimeres from $1.25 to 87} cts. 
Cloths and Cassimeres much reduced. 
Large Stock of Umbrellas from $1.00 to $500. 
Knit Zepher Jackets, plain colors, on hand or made 
to order, from $2.50 to $3.50, 
Our last importation of Jouvins Cloth Colored Kid 


The Trust Funds are kept entirely distinct and 
separate from those of the Company’s. 
THomas, Ripeway, President. 
Sera I. Comuy, Vice- President. 
Ww. H. Sta@ver,. Treasurer. 
Cuas. O. Grooms, Actuary. 
Cates Croruier, Secretary. 


Saves coming in late, we have marked them| 8 ™o. Ist, 1874. 48-45 
to $1.75. A > 1 7, eae aaah 
ame” $ rare chance to get such BOARDING. 


A fresh Invoice of White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch Sts. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
- ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


Two young men can be accommodated with 
board in a pleasant Friend’s family, within 10 min- 
utes walk of Eighth and Market Streets. _ Refer- 
ences required. Address “Boarding,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 North 7th Street. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper H 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 


SITUATION WANTED. ee 


A middle aged woman wishes a situation as 
House-keeper. For particulars address “ Friend,’’ 
Haddonfield P. O., New Jersey. 


A DESIRABLE SITUATION 
For a young woman who would be willing to take 
the entire care of a little boy between 3 and 4 
years of age. To be considered as one of the famiiy 
in all respects. A member of the Society, and 
about 25 or 30 years of age. 
Address “1. D. W.,” 
City Fire Insurance Company, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


FOR RENT, IN NEWTOWN. 
A lafge house with modern conveniences. Pos- 
séssion given Fourth month ist. Inquire of 
L. A. SMITH, M. D., 
Newtown, Bucks Oo., Pa. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 
RBAL BSTAIE AGENT AND BROKER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Neeotiatev, Rents Coitectep, &c., &c 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
9056 Marxer Srrest, PaicapELPuia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Rumovup 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. from No. 222 Areh Street, to No. 314 Franklin &., 
SpWwIn ORAFe. 0.0, sxssur, above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitpert Street, Para. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 


patent Preseryer, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ies. tf 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons martying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchurent, in néat 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. : 

JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
te No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 





SWITHIN C.SHORTLIDGE’S KENNETT 
SQUARE ACADEMY, Chester Co., Pa., for young 
men and boys, admits pupils at any time for $4.75 
per week. No extra charge for Drawing, Painting, 
Latin, Greek, French, German or Spanish. Modera 
Languages spoken in class. Special provision for 
small boys. Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
Penmanship receive careful attention. A practical 
home school, fully up to the demands of the times. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
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BOOEZS 
2 ISSUED BY THE 
‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale ty JOHN COMLY, 144 ¥. Seventh, St. 


Baesays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson, 


BRO. TE Piiencevccccveccesace. scosess anscesis Price 25c. 
Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. Part First..........00-s000 Price 12c. 


Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Janz Jonnson. Part Second...............Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
Aus A. Townsanp. 18mo.-324 pp. Price 750. 
t with the Children; or, Questions and An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Janu Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 250. 
: “ 108 “ “ Second. “ 850. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hararisr BE. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 40c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pre 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Joumson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........ somPrice 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jommson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of FPacts”—a Book designed foi 
Qhildren, in Six Numbers, a revisior of 
“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnsos. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each.........000 «ePrice 75c 
Devotional Poetry the Children. 
B32 m0. 64 PP....reeee severe reesseesecccecesbe Price 20c. 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bexjammn Hat- 
LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth...........Price 500. 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
wi MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
Lv For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture 
[WP rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. jogues 10 cta. 


sCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 














- 


oon, 
FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 





SAMUEL MAROT. 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 

SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Jr., 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Sours Turrp Street. 


Orders for making or changing investments colici- 
Call or 


ted. Information given without charge. 
address by letter as above. lm 





ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 108 S. 


EF’ourth street. 


Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. 


fore strictly mutual. 


The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 
1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 


of Friends among its members. 
2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary 
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